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hand. Kemonstrance, which was the only course open
to him, having failed, the Prince is obliged to count
upon the good sense of the reader of these utterances,
which have been divorced from their natural setting."
This correction probably came from the Imperial
Chancellerie. An idea can be formed of its value from
what has been related previously. The circumstance
that I let it pass unanswered and did not state the true
facts of the case, will perhaps not be regarded as a mere
matter of course by all persons, but the Prince knew
that it was so considered by me.

Let us now turn to the opinions of the foreign
press. As was to be expected, the book did not meet
with approval in France, where its hero as well as the
author were made the subjects of embittered attacks.
But so far as my knowledge goes, it occurred to no one
even in France to question the truth of the work. The
Memorial Diplomatique, among others, wrote that " the
book is thoroughly imbued with a spirit of uncouth
frankness, and the conversations and opinions which it
contains are expressed in a form of crude simplicity
which does not belong to the domain of the creative
imagination."

The work excited the greatest interest in the English
press. The Times wrote a leading article upon it, and
then devoted no less than six of its huge columns in
small print to extracts from it. It was received with
exceptional favour by most of the chief organs of
American criticism.

"We have seen that the great majority of the German
papers expressed an unfavourable opinion on the Bis-
marck book, and that the action of our press in many
other ways was calculated to restrict its circulation.
Bismarck's name, however, was too strong for them.